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WEIGHTING THE VOTE IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


IHE TIMES!’ was not without insight when 

it said that many Africans will be suspicious 

of the fractional voting plan recommended by the 

Tredgold Commission in Southern Rhodesia. The 

principles outlined by the Commission represent 

the negation of democracy and are unacceptable 

for a franchise for the Federation of S. Rhodesia, 

N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Opposition would 

come not only from Africans in Central Africa but 
also from liberal opinion in this country. 

The British press has published only abbreviated 
accounts of the Report but it would seem that the 
-Commission believe that for Southern Rhodesia 

their proposals offer ‘a basis for practical racial 
co-operation in the political field ’, and ‘ a workable 
system for the forseeable future’. The people of 
that country, both Africans and Europeans, must 
of course judge the suitability of the recommenda- 
tions for the conditions existing there, though the 
Africans are denied such opportunity. The cir- 
cumstances of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
still Protectorates, are very different, and the adop- 
tion of similar proposals there as a basis for a 
uniform Federal franchise must be resisted. 

The Tredgold scheme for Southern Rhodesia 
provides for what it calls two common rolls of 
voters—‘ ordinary ’, for which few Africans would 
possess the property and educational qualifications, 
and ‘ special’, requiring qualifications which only 
a small proportion of Africans could obtain for 
some time to come. It is submitted by the Com- 
mission that this vote depends not on race or 
colour but on qualifications. In effect, however, 
the list would be racial. Most ‘ ordinary ’ voters 
would be European and most * special’ voters 
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African. The Commission frankly accepts this. 

At the same time, the scheme is buttressed by 
a variety of special features. An attempt will be 
made to draw constituencies so that no more than 
one-third of the voters will be on the ‘special ’ list, 
i.e. the Europeans will be dominant. Although it 
is said that the special votes cast in an election 
would count equally with ordinary votes, they 
would never, in fact, count more than half the 
ordinary votes. For the scheme provides that when 
the special votes exceed the ordinary votes, they 
will in the final count be reduced proportionately. 
The following is an example’. In an election 3,000 
votes are cast. Of these 1,200 are special qualifica- 
tion votes. These cannot count more than 900 
(that is, one-half of the 1,800 ordinary qualification 
votes cast). Special qualification votes cast for 
each candidate must be reduced to 900 over 1,200, 
or three-quarters. So if X received 800 such votes, 
Y 240 and Z 160 such votes, in the final count they 
would count as 600, 180, and 120 respectively. 
However disguised as a common roll, the system 
is designed for many years to come to maintain 
European political ascendency. 

It is difficult to see how the six African members 
representing the three territories under the present 
Federal constitution could secure election if the 
franchise proposals outlined for S. Rhodesia were 
adopted as the federal franchise. Further, in Nyasa- 
land, where there are only between six and seven 
thousand Europeans, the system would give only 
Europeans representation in the Federal Parlia- 
.ment, and nearly three million Africans would be 
relegated indefinitely to second-class voting status, 
with no hope of representation at all. 


2 East Africa and Rhodesia, 28th March, page 1010. 
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Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, 
is reported to be against applying the Tredgold 
recommendations to the Federal franchise and to 
favour two communal rolls. He is said to be 
opposed by Mr. Garfield Todd, the Prime Minister 
of S. Rhodesia, who advocates the adoption of the 
main principles of the Tredgold Commission for 
federal use. To accept the Tredgold recommenda- 
tions as the Federal franchise law would negative 
any move to Parliamentary democracy and apply 
a system so tricky in its working that few Africans 
would accept it. The assumption would seem to 
be that the term ‘European’ is synonymous with 
‘civilised’, that Parliamentary democracy as under- 
stood in Europe is a preposterous proposition, and 
that at all costs white supremacy must be main- 
tained. Such assumptions are contrary to the pre- 
amble of the Act creating the Federation. The 
whole scheme is totally unacceptable and the 
Labour Opposition should take every possible 
step to persuade the British Government to resist 
any move to apply it to the Federation. 


SINGAPORE STATE 


HE report of the conference indicates hard 

bargaining. Agreement has been achieved on 
citizenship; China-born Chinese can now become 
citizens, providing that they have lived in Singa- 
pore for ten years continuously, renounce outside 
ties and take an oath of.allegiance to the new 
constitution. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime 
Minister, has said on several occasions that any 
overseas Chinese who takes up citizenship in the 
country where he is living ceases to be a Chinese 
citizen. The key question of the internal security 
council on which the conference broke down last 
May is provided for by a joint council with a 
British Chairman, two other U.K. members, the 
Prime Minister of Singapore and two other mem- 
bers of the Government and one Minister of the 
Federation of Malaya. No decisions will be bind- 
ing unless all the members vote, therefore any 
of the three partners can paralyse the work of the 
Council by withdrawing its representatives. 

After January, 1958, Singapore is to get internal 
self-government. Time must be given for the new 
<itizens to be placed on the electoral roll, but 
Singapore should be electing its first Prime 
Minister in about 18 months’ time. 

Face-saving has been achieved by the abolition 
of the post of Governor; a Malayan-born person to 
be known as the Yang di-Pertuan Negara will take 
his piace. But the power of the U.K. Government 
to suspend the constitution remains, Singapore is 
not to be transferred to the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office, and for the first election on the new 
cons‘itution, the U.K. Government has insisted, 
in spite of the protests of the delegation, that no 
persons known to have been engaged in subver- 


sive activity should be eligible for the first Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

The Singapore government showed its mettle 
last October when it took firm action against the 
communist-dominated trade unions and _ the 
rebellion in the Chinese Middle Schools. But the 
battle has not been won and the remnants of 
colonial status left by this agreement will 
strengthen communist agitation. Since full in- 
dependence can only be achieved when Singapore 
is once more united with the Federation, the U.K. 
Government which was responsible for hiving off 
the colony of Singapore, should use its infiuence 
with the Chief Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
to look more favourably on a merger. 


MALTA BREAKDOWN 


HE breakdown in the talks between the Maltese 
and British Governments, designed to put 
integration into practice, is a tragedy for all con- 
cerned. This unique, imaginative conception should 
never have been allowed to be degraded into hag- 
gling over financial details. When the British Par- 
liament accepted the principle of integration last 
year, it offered a welcome to the people of Malta 
to join the British family. It was accepted that it 
would take time for the inhabitants of this colony 
to reach a standard of life equivalent to that of the 
British people. Yet acceptance of the integration 
principle was hypocritical if full British citizenship, 
economic as well as political, was not intended. 
The British Government appears to have taken 
the cynical attitude that its new defence strategy 
no longer requires Malta as an essential naval 
base, and that, therefore, they can afford to insist 
on such niggardly financial proposals as the Maltese 
could never accept. The people of Malta agreed 
to integration, under the leadership of their Labour 
Party, because they saw in it the best opportunity 
to rid themselves of the colonial status of inferiority, 
and gain an equal status within the British nation. 
They can continue to support the integration prin- 
ciple only if they are assured that Britain genuinely 
intends to make them equal in all respects. The 
suggestion that their social services will have to 
depend on the profits of a separate Maltese eco- 
nomy—which was the immediate cause of the 
breakdown—is directly contrary to the whole 
meaning of integration. No other section of the 
British people is expected to accept such conditions. 
Dom Mintoff and his Labour Government and 
Party are now faced with an unenviable choice. 
They cannot hope to persuade the Maltese workers 
to continue to support the policy of integration if 
it brings only second-class citizenship. The imme- 
diate alternative would be to demand independence 
for the island, with some kind of defence agree- 
ment. This could hardly produce economic pro- 


gress or political security for the Maltese. At the 
same time it would cast shame on Britain for hav- 
ing gone back on her word for cynically selfish 
reasons. The whole fate of this new conception 
of colonial integration is therefore at stake. 
Socialists, who have played the leading part in 
creating this progressive idea, are now called on 
yet again to break through Conservative myopia, 
and lend Mintoff and his colleagues their full sup- 
port in averting another Mediterranean tragedy. 


CYPRUS—WHAT NEXT? 


4 oe release of Archbishop Makarios offers the 

chance of a peaceful settlement in Cyprus, 
Since violence began two years ago. But this chance 
will be lost unless all the parties to this tragic 
quarrel throw something into the pool for the sake 
of agreement. 

The major responsibility for a settlement still 
rests with the British Government and we should 
make the next move by declaring our readiness to 
Start immediate talks in London with the Arch- 
bishop and other leaders of both communities in 
Cyprus. The deadlock can only be broken by 
negotiation with the spokesmen of the Cypriot 
people, and negotiations cannot take place so long 
as we continue to insist on inter-governmental talks 
under the auspices of N.A.T.O. as a prior condi- 
tion. The two conferences should be concurrent. 

While the main topic of the British-Cypriot talks 
should be the Radcliffe proposals, a further dis- 
cussion of the conditions of self-determination 
cannot possibly be excluded. If deadlock is to be 
avoided at this stage the particular form that inde- 
pendence will take—partition, union with Greece, 
independence outside or inside the Commonwealth 
—should be left open for decision in Cyprus after 
a representative government is functioning. 

But we should agree now that Cyprus should 
decide its own future within a definite period of 
years from the start of an interim constitution. 
This concession about the date of self-determina- 
tion, combined with a more conciliatory approach, 
might induce the Archbishop to re-consider his 
attitude. He is rightly anxious to discuss the pre- 
sent situation with his friends in the Ethnarchy. 
But the possibility of meeting them in Athens 
should not be ruled out. If this could be arranged, 
he might be willing to defer his return to Cyprus 
until after the London talks have taken place. One 
hopes, too, that he will not object to Ministers here 
dealing with Turkish as well as Greek Cypriots, 
if the two sets of talks are conducted separately. 

The N.A.T.O. Conference has so far mis-fired 
because the Greek Government has refused to take 
part. But the problem of Cyprus is international 
as well as British. No effort should be spared to 
avoid armed conflict between Greece and Turkey. 
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It would be helpful to peace in the Mediterranean 
if Greece were to recognise the Turkish security 
interest in Cyprus, and be willing to discuss with 
Turkey and her other N.A.T.O. partners the pos- 
sibility of arrangements that will put an end to the 
fear that the Island might be used as a base for 
an attack on Turkey. If Turkish security can be 
guaranteed by N.A.T.O., and the rights of her 
minority in Cyprus effectively safeguarded by the 
implementation of the Radcliffe constitution, there 
would no longer be any valid reason for Turkey 
to insist on partition as the only long-term solution. 


Whether or not the three Governments even- 
tually meet under N.A.T.O. auspices, we must not 
fail to make it clear that the future of Cyprus is a 
matter for us and the Cypriot people. The estab- 
lishment of an interim constitution based on the 
Radcliffe proposals cannot be allowed to hang fire 
while we wait for the approval of other countries in 
the Mediterranean. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 


Sir,—It is astonishing to find a Labour Member 
of Parliament so out of touch with colonial political 
realities as Mr. James Johnson shows himself to be 
in his letter to you last month. One could certainly 
match all the liberal trends which he lists with 
examples of the apartheid spirit in Central Africa. 
To give but three examples; has Mr. Johnson not 
heard of the attacks made by white trade unionists 
on their black brothers on the Northern Rhodesian 
Copper Belt; or of the prohibition of free movement 
within the Federation for Africans; or of the white 
agitation in Southern Rhodesia against an African 
living with his white wife? 

But these matters are irrelevant to the issue raised 
in your original article, which provoked Mr. John- 
son’s objection. Surely Mr. Johnson knows that the 
Labour Party has unanimously adopted a clear policy 
for such multi-racial territories. We have uncom- 
promisingly pledged ourselves to retain power until 
fully democratic institutions have been established. 
We have no intention of repeating the mistake made 
in South Africa, whether it be in Central Africa, 
East Africa or anywhere else. Whatever tendencies 
the white minority may show, we have no right to 
expect the majority Africans to trust their ultimate 
fate to a privileged oligarchy. This is the issue 
which you rightly raised. It is particularly impor- 
tant that all members of the Labour Party should 
support our Party policy at this time when the white 
leaders of Central Africa are pressing us hard to gain 
additional powers, which would render futile our 
policy of securing equal political rights for all 
Africans. By all means let us encourage the 
Africans to co-operate with those Europeans who 
believe in democracy, but on a basis of equality, not 


“of subservience. 


Barbara Castle, M.P. 
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Illustrating main proposals for formation of new states 
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MAP OF NIGERIA—1957 
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Remainder of Northern Region after excision of Middle Belt State. 


Middle Belt State, including Northern provinces of Adamawa, Benue, Kabba, 
Jlorin, Plateau and Niger. 


Southern Cameroons Region. 


. Northern Cameroons, administered as part of Northern Region. 


Calabar—Ogoja—Rivers State. (C.O.R.) 

Remainder of Eastern Region after excision of C.O.R. State. 
Benin—Delta, or Mid-West, State. 

Remainder of Western Region after excision of Mid-West State. 


Yoruba areas of Ilorin and Kabba provinces in the Northern Region. 


N.B. Road systems omitted for clarity. Provincial boundaries marked — -— -— 
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Second Thoughts in Nigeria 


“THE most momentous events sometimes come upon 
us without a fanfare. It would have been con- 
sidered madness 70 years ago to suggest that the 
Mohammedan feudalism of the North, the priest- 
kingdoms of the fragmented Yoruba empire, the 
“ democracies’ of Iboland and the mutually jealous 
‘coastal towns of the Bight of Benin would be united 
sO soon under the banner of one country. Yet in 
May of 1957 the elected representatives of this 
‘diversity of peoples meet in London to contrive the 
early independence of the Federation of Nigeria. 


Few people would deny that the postponement of 
the Constitutional Conference from last September 
has proved a blessing in disguise. The interval has 
made possible the holding of elections in the North 
and East and the Cameroons, and the leaders of all 
the regions can now claim a mandate for the Confer- 
ence from their people. The Federal House of 
Representatives has, for the first time, unanimously 
instructed its delegates to demand Federal independ- 
ence in 1959. And the Regional leaders have just 
had promising consultations in Lagos. But differ- 
ences still remain, most of them outlined in the 
special number of Venture of July, wherein the 
Nigerian parties gave us their point of view. These 
notes are intended to bring the record up to date. 


Direct Elections in the North 

Apart from the acceptance in the Federal House 
of 1959 as the target date for Nigerian independence, 
there has been little change in the attitude of the 
Northern People’s Congress. In one important 
respect, however, they have given signs of a liberalisa- 
tion of their views. In the November elections in 
which they won 100 seats out of 131, the Northern 
Government introduced direct election for 19 urban 
seats and the N.P.C. gained success in ten of these. 
Encouraged by this, and conscious no doubt of the 
firm views held by the other Regions on franchise 
and electoral procedure, they have now declared that 
all future elections will be direct. Women are still 
disfranchised, but the move from indirect election is 
at least a step in the right direction. 


The official Opposition is now a loose grouping 
of the two wings of the United Middle Belt Congress, 
precariously united, the Yoruba Action Group mem- 
bers from Ilorin and the Bornu Youth Movement. 
The Northern Elements Progressive Union keeps 
itself aloof from these though lending its support to 
the demand for a Middle Belt State. The Opposi- 
tion recently forced a vote on this issue in the 
Northern House but were defeated by 98 votes to 20. 


There have been interesting signs in recent months 
of a rapprochement between the N.P.C. and the 
National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
which, when we remember the tendency towards a 
common front between the N.P.C. and the Action 
Group at the 1953 Conference, may have some sign- 
ficance for the deliberations ahead. Relations between 
the Sardauna and the Action Group were severely 
strained by Chief Awolowo’s personal intervention 
in the Ilorin elections in November, and his support 
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for the demands of the Northern Yorubas. It is 
notable that N.E.P.U., which is allied to the 
N.C.N.C., has dissociated itself from the Action 
Group demand for the return of the Northern 
Yorubas to the West, that the Sardauna, after the 
elections, gave a warm welcome to Mr. Mbadiwe, 
Dr. Azikiwe’s lieutenant, and that N.P.C. back- 
benchers in the Federal House have recently sup- 
ported N.C.N.C. attacks on the Action Group. 


Action Group Goes Federal 

In the West, the Action Group will maintain its 
demand for immediate regional self-government, and 
will not be resisted: Mr. Lennox-Boyd has already 
declared that Her Majesty’s Government will imple- 
ment its undertaking to grant self-government to any 
region desiring it, subject to certain provisos regard- 
ing Federal powers. He approved of the detailed 
Western Regional proposals sufficiently to invite 
comment on them from the other Regions, and it is 
believed that they are already in the form of draft 
legislation. It seems unlikely that they will be much 
modified, except perhaps in respect of control of the 
police and ‘judiciary. Certainly Chief Awolowo 
appears to feel that his regional task is nearing com- 
pletion, for he has recently expressed his willingness 
to take his place in the Federal legislature, and his 
hope that the leaders of the other Regions will do 
likewise. He has, however, laid down conditions; a 
Federal party system, with provision for a Federal 
Prime Minister; a country-wide universal adult fran- 
chise; common recognition of certain fundamental 
human rights. This transfer of interest to Federal 
politics mirrors the new situation after the recent 
elections in East and North as a result of which the 
Action Group, with four and thirteen seats in the 
other Regions respectively, can for the first time 
claim, like the N.C.N.C., to be a Federal party. 

On the question of the creation of new states 
the Action Group is more equivocal, declaring that 
it will only support the formation of a mid-West 
state for the Benin and Delta provinces as part of 
a general agreement on the return of the Northern 
Yorubas to the West, and the creation of the Calabar- 
Ogoja-Rivers, and Middle-Belt states in the East and 
North respectively. Chief Awolowo has, however, 
removed one thorny question from the Conference 
agenda by stating that he will no longer press for 
the return of Lagos to the West. 

In the East it is clear that the N.C.N.C., with the 
lessons of Ghana in mind, have been forced to realise 
that Nigeria does not at this time possess, and can- 
not improvise, the political and administrative 
machinery for immediate Federal independence, and, 
with a solid victory in the recent elections behind 
them, they have been able to accept postponement 
until 1959 with a good grace. As a corollary they 
have also demanded immediate regional self-govern- 
ment. They adhere to their opinion that control of 
the police and judiciary should be Federal and that 


‘revenue should be allocated to the Regions on a 


basis of need, not derivation. 
(Continued on page 9) 


Emergent countries look to the atom to provide a short-cut to isi 


fro the past two hundred years industrial 
development, with the prosperity and rising 
standards of life which it can bring, has taken 
place mainly in the Northern Hemisphere. It 
began with the Industrial Revolution, which 
followed the invention of the steam engine in 
Britain, spread to Europe, then to America, and 
then, under the Soviets, to Russia. 


Because of this historical fact, Temperate Zone 
Man has tended to imagine that, somehow, he has 
special attributes and  abilities—imagination, 
initiative and drive—and that his industrial pre- 
eminence has been due to those qualities. It is 
true that as industries developed they demanded 
and encouraged new skills, science and technology 
which, at present, mark the advantages of the 
highly-developed countries over the under- 
developed ones; but that is not the whole truth. 


The industries of the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century depended on 
“fossil fuels ’°—coal, oil and natural gas, which 
Nature created millions of years ago. Industries 
in Britain and elsewhere gravitated to the coal- 
bearing regions, to be close to the source-material 
of steam-power. 


The Accident of Fossil Fuels 


But, as Sir Harold Hartley, who was President 
of the World Power Conference, has pointed out, 
countries north of latitude 20 degrees—just north 
of the Tropic of Cancer— contain 94 per cent. of 
the world’s coal reserves and 83 per cent. of the 
oil reserves. Thus in terms of the fuels of in- 
dustry the Northern Hemisphere has possessed, 
‘so far, natural advantages which have not been 
accessible to peoples elsewhere. This is some- 
thing quite distinct from any special skills or apti- 
tudes and, I suggest, explains the. ‘ break-away ’ 
industrial progress. Ss 


-As long as industry depended on such fossil 
fuels those countries and regions deficient in them 
could not effectively industrialise themselves. 


_ That, apart from capitalism, colonialism, tradi- 
tionalism, mass-diseases and other factors, has 
hindered their progress and increased the disparity 
between the wealth of the industrially highly- 
developed and the geographically under- 
privileged. That wealth can be directly related 
to the ‘units of power per head’ of any popula- 
tion. For instance, Professor Saha, the Indian 


POWER FOI 


physicist, has shown that the difference of wealth- 
per-head between U.S.A. and China is about 
twenty-to-one, and that this is paralleled by a 
twenty-to-one difference in horse-power per head. 
In India nearly 70 per cent. of all energy is from 
human or animal sources, while in the United 
States it is under 4 per cent. To realise the differ- 
ence between ‘muscle-power’ and ‘machine- 
power’ one has to remind oneself that it would 
need 3,000,000 men pulling on oars to row the 
liner Queen Elizabeth across the Atlantic! 


* Footloose ’ Power 


Since the power of the industrial future is 
electricity—and atomic energy has to be converted 
into electrical energy to make it serviceable—it is 
useful, for comparisons, to convert all energy, 
whether from coal, oil, natural gas or hydro-elec- 
tricity, into ‘ electricity-equivalent.’ The unit is 
‘ megawatt-hours-per-head ” (ie. millions of watts) 
which makes the disparities even more striking. 
The figure for the United States is 62 megawatt- 
hours; for the whole of Europe, 18; for Asia, 3; 
for Latin-America, 6; and for the whole of 
Africa, 3.7. 


All that can be changed. Whereas most of the 
reserves of fossil fuels are north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, two-thirds of the world’s water-power is 
south of that line. The great hydro-electric possi- 
bilities are in the countries which have been. 
starved for industrial power because of the lack 
of fossil fuels. If that power, now squandered in 
disastrous floods, were regulated, electricity would 
be abundantly available. Great schemes like the 
Volta, in Ghana; the Zambesi; the Indian rivers; 
and the ambitious Chinese projects for controlling 
the Yellow River are in progress or envisaged. 
And each installation changes the industrial 
power-map of the world. 


Then there is nuclear power. This is ‘ foot- 
loose” energy; that is, it is not tied by any 
geological or geographical limitations. In prin- 
ciple, one could put an atom-powered electricity- 
generating plant anywhere—in the remote Arctic 
wastes; in the deserts; or in the jungle. No matter 
how inaccessible in terms of terrain, a locality 
could have its self-sufficient power source. We 
could create what I have called ‘ industrial oases ’ 
with the help of ‘packaged reactors’ (which are 
atomic power-plants of a design and size capable 
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tisation. RITCHIE CALDER points a moral and gives a warning . .. 
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of being transported by air and assembled). 


I have seen whole settlements and radar 
Stations flown into the Arctic by giant transport 
planes and, in the same way, the components of 
an atom power station could be debouched. Once 
constructed there would be no dependence on 
railways, roads or pipe-lines which are indispens- 
ible when a constant supply of coal or oil or gas 
is necessary. A piece of uranium fuel, no bigger 
than a safety-match box, is the equivalent of 150 
ten-ton trucks of coal. Occasional replenishments 
could be carried easily by air. 


“Packaged reactors’ are different in size and 
scope from the type of power-reactor which is 
already functioning in Britain, at Calder Hall, and 
which is to be multiplied to supply Britain’s own 
essential needs for energy for her own domestic 
industries. Ones to be built—massive and expen- 
sive—will have between 300,000 and 400,000 kilo- 
watt capacity—enough for a large town. But they 
are what are called ‘ base-load stations.’ Since 
they cannot be switched on or off to suit changing 
demands throughout the day, they can only be 
units in an already existing national grid. They 
maintain the constant supply while auxiliary 
stations, with conventional oil or coal furnaces are 
brought: in to meet the peak demands which vary 
throughout the twenty-four hours. That means 
that the Calder Hall type of station is economically 
possible in an already established, large-scale, 
electricity system, and that implies a country 
already highly industrialised. 


Possibilities and Problems 


What are needed. in under-developed countries 
are smaller units which, as development pro- 
gresses, can be multiplied. That is possible by 
using what is called ‘ enriched fuel —not natural 
uranium as at Calder Hall but fuel which includes 
the fissile materials which are used in bombs. Such 
types are on the way. And beyond those, in the 
more distant future, we shall have not fission but 
fusion—the difference (in military terms) between 
the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb. The 
one depends on atoms splitting (fission) and the 
other on atoms of hydrogen combining (fusion). 
When the H-bomb is demobilised and put into 


‘civilian overalls, we shall have .power unlimited; 


we shall be using the process by which the sun 
itself produces its abundant energy. 


“What’s stopping us?” That was the cry we 
heard all the time from representatives of the 
under-developed countries at the United Nations’ 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. Here, they said, was the short-cut to 
industrialisation for any power-deficient country. 
It was difficult to explain that that was only rela- 
tively true. Given the best will in the world and 
assuming that, with (as yet) unbelievable gener- 
osity, the countries with the ‘ know-how’ and the 
materials were prepared to give gratis atomic 
power plants to all those who wanted them, it still 
would not be the answer. 


No doubt the hazards of technical ignorance 
could be quickly overcome and adequate safe- 
guards provided to prevent ill-intentioned govern- 
ments from using the materials for bomb-making. 
That still is not sufficient. 


Social Engineering First . 


Power, however abundant, is useless if there are 
not the industries to use it, and those industries 
will not materialise until there are people fit and 
trained to man them. And the pre-requisite for 
such a state of affairs is ‘social engineering "— 
something which capitalism and international 
banking still refuse to accept as ‘sound finance.” 
It means getting rid of diseases which rob people 
of energy and initiative and the capacity to work; 
improving food supplies, in quantity and quality: 
and providing schools, training colleges and 
universities to provide the personnel for modern 
industry. 


All this is plain as noon-day to those of us who 
have worked in the fields of technical assistance, 
of the specialised agencies of the United Nations 
or of the various forms of mutual aid. We have 
got to build the social foundations of economic 
development so that industrialisation can be 
soundly based and make proper use of the oppor- 
tunities offered by atomic energy or any other 
form of power. 


While we go on pressing for nuclear power to 
be made available to under-developed countries, 
the well-wishers of such countries must clamour 
more loudly and more insistently for better health, 
better food and better education, so that. the 
peoples can use, and benefit from, the power of 
the atom. Otherwise we may be fostering a 


dangerous illusion. | 
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The Fabian Colonial Bureau in 1956 


“THERE has been no major change in the staffing 

of the Bureau, Hilda Selwyn-Clarke has con- 
tinued as Secretary on a part-time basis and T. F. 
Betts as full-time Assistant Secretary. 


The Bureau has published three pamphlets since 
the last report in April, 1956. The Kenya Question: 
an African Answer by Tom Mboya, with a foreword 
by Miss Margery Perham, has sold out. Mr. Mboya, 
who was successful in the African elections in March, 
1957, is arranging to re-publish the pamphlet locally. 
Bulk Purchase and the Colonies by T. F. Betts has 
received considerable notice and is a valuable con- 
tribution to the framing. of a Labour policy on this 
all-important question affecting the colonial pro- 
ducers and the consumers of this country. Colonial 
Development Corporation by C. W. Dumpleton, on 
the staff of the C.D.C., merits careful attention. 


_ Research and Publications 


Considerable research has been carried out. The 
major task was the preparation of documents for a 
conference on Franchise and Representation in East 
and Central Africa which took place on December 
8th and 9th. A short report of the conference was 
published in the February issue of Venture. The 
report was submitted to the Advisory Committee in 
December, and the members decided that a pamphlet 
should be written based on it. 

Two other documents presented to the Advisory 
Committee in March, 1957, and meriting further 
discussion are available for members who are 
interested. A report on Aid to Territories Attaining 
Independence arose from the debates on the Ghana 
Independence Bill and the ending on March 6th of 
all contributions previously made to the Gold Coast 
from the United Kingdom through the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund and the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Considerable thought is 
necessary on how the United Kingdom could con- 
tinue assistance and what modifications are necessary 
to enable the C.D.C. or some other body with a 
similar purpose, to function in independent terri- 
tories. A second document, Definition of our Altti- 
tude to the Future of Central African Federation 
arose from the continuing pressure from the Prime 
Minister of the Federation and the European settlers 
for modifications of the existing constitution in order 
to achieve greater freedom from colonial rule in 
respect of N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Con- 
stitution comes up for review in 1960, and the Bureau 
felt it advisable that there should be clarification of 
Labour Party policy about the extent to which the 
Constitution can or should be amended. The con- 
clusions on this question are to be published in the 
June issue of Venture. 

In the Kenya African elections in March, 1957, 
the multiple vote was used for the first time. The 
Labour Party has already condemned the multiple 
vote on democratic principles, but a. statistical 
analysis of the way the vote operated, revealing the 
virtual disfranchisement of Africans with one vote 
only, clearly upholds the decision taken on policy 


grounds. This analysis is available to members. 

Fabian Colonial Essays have almost been com- 
pleted, and it is hoped that they will be published 
towards the end of 1957. 

Every effort has been made to ensure that Ven- 
ture includes accurate information, articles and 
comments which may guide our members and sub- 
scribers in their study of the swiftly-changing 
political developments in the colonies. A _ special 
number on Nigeria in July, 1956, is still a useful 
guide to the policies of the nationalist parties and 
will have continuing value for an appreciation of the 
issues of state during the Constitutional Conference 
in May. The Bureau is indebted to many contri- 
butors both in this country and overseas. 

It is urgently necessary to increase the circula- 
tion of Venture, and it would be of the greatest 
value if members would send to the Bureau names 
and addresses of friends or colleagues to whom 
specimen copies could be sent. In particular, it is 
urgently necessary to increase the circulation of 
Venture in Asia, where the differences between 
Conservative and Labour Party colonial policy are 
not clearly understood. 


Meetings and Functions 

Private meetings for members in the House of 
Commons were arranged whenever possible. A 
meeting on Central Africa was addressed by Africans 
from S. Rhodesia, N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland; Tom 
Mboya spoke on Kenya; Mr. Creech Jones on his 
visit to West Africa; Julius Nyerere, President of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, on 
Nationalism; Mr. Ofori-Atta discussed the Gold 
Coast Opposition case; Mr. C. Ikpeazu spoke on 
Corruption in E. Nigeria; Mrs. Eirene White, M.P., 
who was a member of the Parliamentary delegation, 
reported on Kenya; and T. E. M. MckKitterick on 
British Guiana after a tour of the West Indies. A 
successful week-end school on ‘The Transfer of 
Power’ was held in November. 

A very successful International Reception to cele- 
brate Ghana independence was held on March 22nd. 
It was organised by Central London Fabian Society 
with assistance from the Bureau. 

The Bureau has continued to maintain its contacts 
with the leaders of the Labour or nationalist move- 
ments overseas. There have been opportunities for 
discussion with labour and trade union leaders from 
the West Indies, Fiji, Mauritius, and Singapore, as 
well as the African territories. The Bureau or mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee have given hos- 
pitality to delegations and ministers visiting this 
country. It has also given service when requested 
in drafting petitions and working out constitutional 
proposals. 

Although it has not been possible to maintain 
Parliamentary work on the scale the Bureau would 
wish, a number of important issues have been taken 
up by Members of Parliament who are members of 
the Advisory Committee. These include franchise and 
representation in East and Central Africa, racial dis- 
crimination in the Central African Federation; agri- 


cultural development, educational facilities and 
representation of Africans on public bodies in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Particular 
attention was directed to Tanganyika’s inadequacy 
in education and in opportunities for training in the 
United Kingdom, compared with Uganda. A series 
of questions was asked on, among other subjects, 
living conditions and social services in the Seychelles, 
election procedures in Nigeria, economic aid for 
Ghana, the shortage of doctors in many colonies, 
new conditions of service for colonial civil servants 
and deportations. Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee who visited the colonies during the year 
include the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, who attended 
the celebration of independence in Ghana; the Rt. 
Hon. A. Creech Jones, who led the Parliamentary 
Delegation to West Africa; Mrs. Eirene White who 
was one of the Parliamentary Delegates to Kenya; 
Mr. John Rankin, who visited Hong Kong; Mr. 
James Johnson, who toured N. Rhodesia. Dr. Rita 
Hinden visited Singapore on her way to an economic 
conference on under-developed countries in Japan. 

We wish to record our thanks for the almost full- 
time voluntary help given by Mary Winchester, to 
John Millwood, who has assisted in research on 
co-operation in the colonies, to Charles Cannell who 
has continued his voluntary help each week, and to 
members of the Central London Fabian Society who 
have helped the Bureau to reorganise the files and 
to cut the colonial newspapers.- 

We are very appreciative of the encouragement 


given to our work by financial assistance from the 
T.U.C. and from the Labour Party, and of the active 
co-operation of John Hatch, the Labour Party Com- 
monwealth Officer. We are also grateful for the 
assistance given by the office of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 

The Advisory Committee has been strengthened 
by the addition of James Callaghan, M.P., D. T. 
Jones, M.P., Lionel Elvin and Colin Jackson. Mr. 
Creech Jones, M.P., has continued as Chairman of 
the Working Committee. The officers and members 
of the Advisory Committee are: Chairman, Lord 
Faringdon; Vice-Chairman, Reginald W. Sorensen, 
M.P.; Dr. Thomas Balogh, Ritchie Calder, James 
Callaghan, M.P., F. W. Dalley, Rt. Hon. A. Creech 
Jones, M-P., Rt. Hon. John Dugdale, M.P., Lionel 
Elvin, C. W. W. Greenidge, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
M.P., John Hatch, Dr. Rita Hinden, John Hynd, 
M.P., Colin Jackson, Carol Johnson, James Johnson, 
M.P., D. T. Jones, M.P., the Earl of Listowel, the 
Earl of Lucan, Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, M.P., 
Bernard Nicholls, Marjorie Nicholson, John Rankin, 
M.P., F. W. Skinnard, W. P. Watkins, the Hon. A. 
Wedgwood Benn, M.P., Eirene White, M.P., Ronald 
Williams, M.P. 

In thanking our members and subscribers for their 
continued support throughout the year, it is necessary 
to express the strong hope that this support will be 
increased during 1957 so that our work may continue. 

FARINGDON, Chairman. 
REGINALD SORENSEN, Vice-Chairman. 


Second Thoughts in Nigeria 
(Continued from page 4) 


On the question of the formation of a Calabar- 
Ogoja-Rivers State the recent election results have 
been very illuminating. All the Opposition successes 
were won in these provinces. Were such a state 
formed it would have a representation of N.C.N.C. 
26, Opposition 18, and there is clearly a possibility 
that, with the over-riding influence of the Enugu 
Government removed, the position might early be 
reversed. Moreover, such a situation: would leave 
the ‘pure Ibo’ provinces of Onitsha and Owerri as 
a one-party N.C.N.C. state with no outlet to the 
sea except for the river port of Onitsha. It is also 
important that the oil find at Oloibiri ,from which 
the first government oil revenue is expected to be 
derived next year, lies in the Rivers province. 
In these circumstances the N.C.N.C. has withdrawn 
its earlier support for a C.O.R. state, and substituted 
a plan for the division of Nigeria into 14 new states 
of which six would be carved from the North and 
three from the West, with Lagos and the Cameroons 
also separate, and the East divided into three, in two 
of which the Ibos would be dominant. So improbable 
is it that any such proposal would be adopted that 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it is put 
forward mainly to ensure that the C.O.R. state pro- 
ject will be stillborn. 


In the Cameroons, in spite of the recent elections, 
the situation is not clear. Dr. Enderley’s Kamerun 
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National Congress has won ten seats out of 19 with 
two results still to be decided; while the Kamerun 
People’s Party has, with two seats, been superseded 
as the Opposition by the Kamerun National Demo- 
cratic Party with five. The K.N.C. has stated that 
it will ask for full regional status for the Southern 
Cameroons, relying on its separate identity being 
respected within the Federation and on gradual 
evolution to bring about unification with the French 
Cameroons. The K.N.D.C., on the other hand, is 
pressing for immediate independence from Nigeria 
and direct administration by H.M.G. under the 
Trusteeship agreement, pending unification by com- 
mon consent. According to ‘ West Africa’ there has 
been a general drift of public opinion towards 
unification, and if Dr. Enderley succeeds in obtain- 
ing regional self-government which will entail an 
enlargement of the House of Assembly the conse- 
quent elections may change the political picture 
considerably. The financial viability of a  self- 
governing Cameroons region is also in doubt. 


The main points of conflict at the Conference, 
therefore, are likely to be: the distribution of 
powers, particularly the control of police and 
judiciary, between the centre and the regions; the 
allocation of revenue; the question of the creation 
of new states; the admission of women to the fran- 
chise in the North; and the future of the Cameroons. 
Yet, despite the apparent wide differences, it is im- 
possible not to feel that a spirit of compromise is 
abroad, and that sound progress will be made in May. 

T. F. BETTS 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATIONS 
Tax Exemption 


In his Budget statement on April 9th, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that overseas 
trade corporations were to be exempted from income 
tax and profits tax on their trading profits earned 
abroad. Concerns that qualified would be, broadly 
speaking, U.K. companies controlled and managed 
from this country, but having all their actual trading 
operations abroad. Dividends or other distributions 
paid to shareholders out of profits earned abroad 
would be liable to income tax and, if they were 
received by a U.K. company, to profits tax as well. 
In appropriate cases, there would be relief for taxes 
paid abroad. The companies affected would include 
those wholly engaged overseas in mining, oil win- 
ning, agriculture, manufacture and processing, public 
utilities and distribution, but not shipping which 
would be dealt with in a different way, nor financial 
activities such as banking and insurance. To qualify 
as overseas trade corporations concerns dealing in 
U.K. goods must buy those goods ‘free on board’ 
at a U.K. port at the price appropriate to a trans- 
action between independent persons. Thus, only 
profits arising from that point onwards which could 
be seen to flow from selling activities outside the 
U.K. would come within the exemption. There were 
many mixed businesses with their operations partly 
here and partly overseas. To secure the benefits of 
the proposals such concerns would have to ‘ hive off ’ 
their overseas business into a separate company that 
fulfilled the conditions for qualification as an over- 
seas trade corporation. 


Wage Rates in Aden. In reply to Mr. Pargiter, 
Mr. Profumo said that the estimated minimum 
average wages in Aden Colony were 350s. a month 
for clerical workers, 14s. a day for tradesmen, 7s. 50 
cents. a day for semi-skilled workers and 5s. 20 cents. 
a day for unskilled workers. Wages in the Protec- 
torate varied, but were in general appreciably lower. 
There were 24 registered trade unions in Aden 
Colony claiming a total membership of about 12,000. 
There was no trade union organisation in the Protec- 
torate. Of the senior staff in Aden Government 
Service about 11 per cent. were local officers, though 
this proportion was progressively increasing and was 
expected to increase further as a result of the work 
of the Adenisation Commission which it had recently 
been decided to appoint. The large majority of 
permanent junior Government staff was indigenous 
and included many skilled workers. Training in 
skilled work was available at the Aden Government 
Technical College. (Mar. 13.) 


Education m Gambia. In reply to Mr. Oram, Mr. 
Profumo said that about 6 per cent. of children, 
including boys and girls between the ages of eight 
and twelve attended Government or Government- 
assisted schools in the Protectorate. The capacity 
of the Government boarding school was to be more 
than doubled. A co-educational secondary school 
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was to be set up with which the secondary schools 
run by Missions agreeing to participate would be 
merged. Government was considering building eight 
more primary schools. (Mar. 13.) 


Training for Africans in High Commission Terri- 
tories. In reply to Dr. King, Mr. Alport (Under- 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations) said 
that in Basutoland 125 Africans who had had tech- 
nical training were employed in Government service. 
In Swaziland six were so employed. No figures were 
yet available for the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It 
was not known how many of such persons in the 
three territories were employed in skilled occupations 
outside Government service. Dr. King asked if the 
Minister was aware that the future of the Protec- - 
torate, as indeed of the whole of Africa, depended 
on the expansion of the numbers of technical, skilled 
and responsible citizens. Having made a beginning, 
would the Minister do everything he could to extend 
this development. Mr. Alport said that they pro- 
posed to establish a trade school as part of the plan 
for development of education in Bechuanaland, 
which he hoped would assist. (Mar 21.) 


Hospital Charges in Kenya. In reply to Mrs. 
Castle, Mr. Profumo said that the estimated yield 
in a full year of the charges for hospital treatment 
recently imposed by the Kenya Government was 
£30,000 for in-patients and £44,000 for out-patients. 
Employers of some in-patients would also pay an 
estimated £30,000, but that was not a new charge. 
(April 3.) 


Report on Schools in Malaya. Mr. Awbery asked 
if the Colonial Secretary was aware that the report 
on the non-Government Islamic Schools in Malaya 
stated that there were very few good school build- 
ings, that salaries of teachers were as low as five 
dollars a month, 11s. 8d., that some classes had over 
100 children with an average of 65 ... and if he 
would take steps, with their Highnesses the Malay 
Rulers, to bring about a unified system of com- 
pulsory education throughout the Federation. Mr. 
Profumo replied that it would not be appropriate for 
him to comment on the report while it was still under 
consideration by the Malay Rulers and the Govern- 
ment of the Federation. (April 3.) 


Inter-Racial Schools in Fiji. In reply to Mr. 
Dugdale, Mr. Profumo said that the number of multi- 
racial schools was steadily increasing. Of some 500 
primary schools, 106 catered for children of more 
than one race and 21 of the 27 secondary schools 
were multi-racial. In addition a multi-racial post- 
school certificate course had been opened this year 
in Suva. The process was, however, limited by the 
fact that certain areas of the Colony were inhabited 
only by people of one race and by the natural ten- 
dency at the primary school stage towards separate 
school for separate language groups. Progress 
depended on making English the medium of instru- 
tion at the lower primary level, and that in turn 
depended on the supply of teachers. (April 3.) 


Guide to Books... 


Government and Politics in Tribal Societies 
By I. Schapera (Watts, 21s.). 


This lucid and scholarly study of tribal govern- 
ments is illustrated by material from four separate 
groups of South African peoples. Professor Schapera 
examines the nature of political organisation among 
the Bushmen, Bergdama, Hottentots and Southern 
Bantu. All these peoples are divided into separate 
“political communities,’ each ‘claiming exclusive 
rights to a given territory and managing its affairs 
independently of external control.’ Among the 
Bushmen and Bergdama the political community is 
very smail and compact, among the other groups 
much larger and more scattered. Schapera’s defini- 
tion of the political community enables him to 
classify under the same head Bushman bands of a 
hundred or less and Bantu states of a hundred 
thousand members. He places the political com- 
munities of the four groups along a gradient of 
increasing diversity of social composition, from 
simple kinship units to societies with distinct classes, 
in which the chief and his descent group form the 


aristocracy. He shows how the internal functions - 


of government become more numerous and varied, 
while warfare changes from mere raiding to ‘an 
instrument of expansionist policy. Government 
meanwhile becomes more powerful and privileged. 

Schapera broadly relates the development of 
governmental power and control to increasing tech- 
nical mastery over the natural environment, although 
he does not neglect the influence of unique historical 
circumstances in any given case. The reader cannof 
fail to be impressed by the way in which many of 
these communities, with few tools and simple skills, 
yet succeeded in managing their political affairs with 
Sagacity, assurance and resource. Schapera’s pre- 
sentation of the facts demonstrates that these peoples 
have been able to meet the organisational challenges 
presented by varying natural and social conditions 
with flexibility and flair, It is only reasonable to 
suppose that members of the same groups would 
prove equally capable to-day, if there were no racial 
discrimination in South Africa, of taking over lead- 
ing roles in the political and economic life of their 
nation. 

Although this is basically a book for the specialist 
and student of anthropology and does not touch on 
inter-racial issues, anyone who wishes to acquire a 
real understanding of the diverse tribal-political 
backgrounds of South Africa’s non-European inhabi- 
tants should read it with close attention. 

Victor Turner 


Bantu Bureaucracy 
By L. A. Fallers (W. Heffer, 30s.). 

Dr. Fallers is at present completing his tour as 
Director of the East African Institute of Social 
Research; his book, which has the sub-title ‘ A Study 
of Integration and Conflict in the Political Institu- 
tions of an East African People.’ embodies the 
results of field-work done prior to his appointment. 
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It is both an anthropological monograph and a work 
which is of interest to a far wider public than that 
composed of his professional colleagues. 


The Ba-Soga of whom Dr. Fallers writes aré 
neighbours of the Baganda but, unlike them, they 
had no traditional unitary state. They were organ- 
ised into several autonomous, often warring king- 
doms. During the last half-century this traditional 
structure has been radically altered by the imposition 
of British rule and the subsequent creation of a single 
bureaucratic organisation. It is with the nature of 
these political changes, particularly in regard to the 
position of the different types of official, that the 
book is concerned. ; 

Dr. Fellers sets forth the problems with which he 
intends to deal in the first chapter. His aim is two- 
fold: to present a case-study of political change 
which will interest social scientists and demonstrate 
the processes which operate with the traditional 
system and as an effect of deliberate changes. 
Secondly, he wishes to analyse the principles at work 
in modern Soga society. he 

The exposition falls roughly into two parts: in the 
first, the form of traditional Soga society in its 
geographical and historical setting is set out. In the 
second part, the political changes which have affected 
the tribe during the last century are described and 
the problems facing modern authorities, village 
headman, chief and administrative officer are dis- 
cussed. Dr. Fallers is unusual among anthropolo- 
gists in that he includes the officers of the British 
Protectorate Government in his field of study and 
carefully and sympathetically analyses their task. 


The book is written with admirable lucidity of 
style and thought. The fact that it is primarily 
anthropological in approach need present no problem 
to the layman; the discussion of theoretical issues 
involves few technical terms and these are clearly 
defined. The analysis is full and well documented 
with case histories, to which the appendices add a 
fund of valuable material. Altogether this is the best 
and most complete picture of a modern African 
political system that has been written, and it should 
be read by all who are interested in the problems 
of modern Africa. 

J. S. La Fontaine 


Britain, Commonwealth and Empire 1901-1955 
By Paul Knaplund (Hamish Hamilton, 35s.). 

Professor Knaplund maintains that the period of 
which he writes saw not the ‘decline and fall of 
imperial structure’ but the ‘rise of an_ historic 
mission,’ and concludes that the Commonwealth of 
Nations is the fulfilment of this mission. 

This is a well-documented book, written in straight- 
forward narrative style. It is divided both chrono- 
logically (Part I from 1901 to 1931, Part II from 1931 
to 1955) and geographically; thus one can easily 
find information concerning any part of the Empire 
or Commonwealth. There is a further division, with- 
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in each part, according to political, economic and 
social aspects of development. 

Professor Knaplund sees the decline of Great 
Britain and the corresponding rise of her depen- 
dencies—socially, economically and politically—as a 
result of the growth of democratic ideas at home 
which were transferred gradually to these dependent 
countries. Three catastrophes hastened the process; 
the world-wide depression of the 1930’s and the two 
world wars. The gradually increasing participation 
of dependent peoples in both wars brought to the 
surface ideas of self-determination and nationalism. 
The complexities of educating colonies to the point 
of self-government are well brought out by Professor 
Knaplund, who does little interpreting but lets the 
facts speak for themselves. He gives due credit to 
the Nationalist leaders and members of the Overseas 
Civil Service who effected, and are effecting, the 
gradual transfer of British institutions to the colonies. 
With the emergence of the colonies into the stream 
of world affairs, after World War II, there was 
naturally a speeding-up of the process, although, to 
many interested people, advance may seem to be too 
slow. The author makes a point of the fact that 
training has been necessary for the British as well as 
the dependent peoples, and shows that Britain has 
come to be regarded, at least in some places, as the 
teacher rather than exploiter. This does not mean 
that he condones mistakes that have been made, or 
minimises the difficulties in territories where rapid 
industrialisation and mining development have taken 
place. and where wealth has been taken out of the 
country by overseas investors. 

Professor Knaplund details the ineffective efforts 
of this country to aid overseas territories during the 
slump of the 1930’s, for instance, the organisation 
of rural credit societies, co-operatives, trade unions, 
and labour legislation. All such measures were 
greatly accelerated after World War II. Professor 
Knaplund says that it was ‘concrete situations and 
not dogmas’ that shaped governmental actions. At 
the same time he dwells at some length on the change 
in thinking about Empire, from the early view that 
it should be governed in the interest of the ‘ imperial 
centre’ to the new concept of building a multi-racial 
Commonwealth. 

In tracing the economic decline of England and 
the increase in economic importance of her colonies, 
Professor Knaplund is thorough, but perhaps more 
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interesting are his chapters devoted to political and 
social development. ‘... education in self-help may 
take longer than fervent nationalists are willing to 
admit. . . However, each has inherited from Britain 
a system of government, basic concepts of human 
rights, law and justice, and distinct cultural and social 
traditions.’ He maintains that even after the ending. 
of direct political control, the ‘ British imprint’ will 
remain in these new nations, and he believes that 
this is ‘the most valid assurance of their future 
success.’ 
Alice Lawrence 


COLONIAL BUREAU MEETINGS 

On March Sth, at a meeting in the House of 
Commons, Mrs. Eirene White, M.P., who was a 
member of the Parliamentary delegation to Kenya 
earlier this year, contrasted her impressions with 
those of a visit in 1954. She mentioned the progress 
made in many directions, but emphasised the basic 
problems that remained, especially the use of land, 
the need for capital and for much greater educa- 
tional provision and politically the establishment of 
a common roll to reduce communal tensions. 

On March 19th, Mr. T. E. M. McKitterick, who 
recently made a tour of the West Indies, spoke on 
British Guiana. The principal point he made was 
that all the political parties objected to the new con- 
stitution and that a new formula ought to be devised- 
Given the safeguards of reserved powers or nomina- 
tions to key positions in the Government, we should 
take the risk of an elected majority out of line with 
British policy rather than deny the democratic 
principle. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


By C. W. Dumpleton 


An account of the Corporation’s activities, with 
constructive proposals for the future 
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